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REVIEWS 


A Dictionary of American Politics; ed. 
by Edward Conrad Smith and Arnold 
John Zurcher. 23%cm. New York, 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1944. vii, 358p. 
col. front., illus., maps. cloth $3. 
According to the preface, the present vol- 

ume, a cooperative undertaking, is a 
thoroughgoing revision, with a consider- 
able addition to the number and scope of 
entries, of the 1924 edition of the same title 
prepared by Edward C. Smith, present co- 
editor. 

The editors and the twelve contributors 
have attempted “‘to include definitions of the 
terms in general use within the broad field 
of American politics and government. In 


addition to national, State, municipal, and 
local rural government and administration, 
this field includes: legislative methods and 
procedures; public administration; Ameri- 
can political and constitutional history; ju- 
dicial procedure and administration; public 
opinion ; political parties ; suffrage and elec- 
tions ; public law ; American political theory ; 
public finance; international law; and 
American foreign relations.” —Preface. 
From the point of view of the general 
reader they have succeeded admirably in their 
selection of terms. The definitions are clear 
and concise, the majority of them being less 
than ten lines in length. Especially useful 
are the many new terms, such as Atlantic 
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Charter, black market, and fireside chat. A 
few illustrations have been included, notably 
24 small black-and-white maps which sup- 
plement the definitions for such entries as 
Alaskan Boundary Dispute and Destroyer 
Deal. The map for the latter locates the 
sites in the western Atlantic secured from 
Great Britain for American naval and air 
bases. Of somewhat doubtful value in a 
_ book of this nature are the definitions and 
illustrations of military medals. The text 
of the Constitution of the United States and 
a list of the presidents are appended. 

The dictionary gives evidence of careful 
editing; cross references are accurate and 
few errors are to be discovered. However, 
as is almost inevitable in a cooperative ven- 
ture of this kind, there are some duplications 
and inconsistencies. For example, similar 
definitions appear under both Office of Edu- 
cation and United States Office of Educa- 
tion; and in the definition of the Department 
of Commerce, Dr. Smith mentions the Bu- 
reau of Standards while Dr. Zurcher enters 
the definition of that bureau under National 
Bureau of Standards. 

In both binding and type, the format is 
satisfactory. The wide inside margins will 
readily permit rebinding. A Dictionary of 
American Politics, 1944 edition, is recom- 
mended for public, school, and college li- 
braries. 


An English Pronouncing Dictionary, 
Containing 54,860 Words in Interna- 
tional Phonetic Transcription ; by Daniel 
Jones. 5thed. 20cm. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1943. 1937. xxviii, 
496p. cloth $2.50. 


The stated purpose of this dictionary is 
the recording of Southern English pronunci- 
ation, as it is spoken by cultivated people 
in ordinary conversation. Southern English 
was selected as the most widely understood 


of dialects used in England, fostered as it is 
by the public schools of England, and fa- 
vored by the B.B.C. In contrast to standard 
dictionaries, An English Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary not only omits all information ex- 
cept pronunciation, but it adopts conver- 
sational rather than formal usage as its 
criterion. 

The compiler, Professor of Phonetics at 
University College, London, is a recognized 
authority in his field. His dictionary was 
acknowledged as a model for Kenyon and 
Knott’s recent Pronouncing Dictionary of 
American English (Subscription Books Bul- 
letin, October 1944), and it is one of the 
few pronouncing dictionaries listed in 
Mudge, Guide to Reference Books, sixth 
edition. The present (5th) edition of the 
dictionary adds more than 5000 new entries, 
as well as revisions and amplifications, to 
the original (1917) edition, although Pro- 
fessor Jones notes that it is “in the main a 
reprint” of the fourth (1937) edition. 

A slightly simplified, or broad form of 
the International Phonetic Alphabet is used, 
but even those familiar with this alphabet 
will have best use of the book after a study 
of the introduction, with its minute explana- 
tion of symbols used in the dictionary. 

The Jones dictionary and the Kenyon and 
Knott book have much in common, e.g., 
number of entries, purpose, phonetic alpha- 
bet, and even symbols used. Jones, however, 
limits his field to one English dialect, while 
Kenyon and Knott cover the most wide- 
spread American ones. Though the latter’s 
utility is greatly increased thereby, it cannot 
quite equal in completeness the narrower, 
more concentrated work of Jones. The prac- 
tice of both dictionaries is to Anglicize 
proper names, usually giving foreign forms 
in parentheses. Jones includes a bibliog- 
raphy on phonetics. 

Professor Jones’ own view of the utility 
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of his book is that of the phonetician. His 
purpose, as he emphasizes, is not to provide 
a guide to good English pronunciation; 
rather it is to record usage with careful 
exactness. He recommends his book to the 
foreigner learning English, and as a valuable 
background for English people learning 
foreign languages, or teaching their own. 
The 13,000 proper names included indicate 
a general use that he did not note. A rough 
comparison of Jones with Kenyon and Knott, 
with the NBC Handbook of Pronunciation, 
and with W orld W ords, (see p. 31), showed 
Jones as listing as many proper names as 
W orld Words, and in comparable variety, 
and more than either of the other two books. 

This is the accurate, comprehensive work 
of a thorough scholar, fulfilling all that it 
claims. At the same time, with the aid of 
the explanatory introduction, it is clear and 
easy to use. For its phonetic uses, the dic- 
tionary is recommended for large college 
and public libraries. As a source of proper 
name pronunciation, it could well be used 
in any library to supplement the standard 
works. 


Historical Atlas of the United States; 
by Clifford L. Lord and Elizabeth H. 
Lord. 2d printing. 28cm. New York, 
Henry Holt and Co., c1944. xix, 264p. 
maps. buckram $3. 

The preface of this new Historical Atlas 
of the United States indicates that “it is not 
designed to be a reference atlas” but to “be 
useful in the hands of every high school or 
college student of American history.” It 
is therefore inappropriate to compare it with 
such large-scale, expensive works as Paullin’s 
Atlas of the Historical Geography of the 
United States and the Atlas of American 
History, edited by James Truslow Adams. 

A study of the 317 maps in this volume 
tends to substantiate the authors’ claim that 


its scope is unusually broad and that the 
book is therefore particularly well adapted 
to serve the purposes of the progressive 
teacher of American history. In addition 
to the usual maps illustrating the settlement 
of the United States, its wars and territorial 
expansion, the atlas contains a great many 
which furnish a progressive account of po- 
litical, social, and economic trends. Maps 
of a political character include those show- 
ing the geographical distribution of votes of 
representatives on resolutions to declare war, 
state votes on constitutional amendments, 
and the gradual extension of the suffrage, 
both to men and to women. Among the 
economic maps are those on the development 
of transportation facilities, of manufactur- 
ing areas, and those illustrating the geog- 
raphy of the production of staple crops in 
each censual period. Social history is il- 
lustrated in such maps as those on the aboli- 
tion movement, prohibition, child labor, com- 
pulsory education, and old-age assistance. 
This atlas contains no colored maps such 
as those in Harper’s Atlas of American His- 
tory. Relief maps of North America, the 
United States and sections thereof, in a light 
shade of buff, are used to illustrate physical 
features, boundary disputes, the growth of 
transportation, the territorial expansion of 
the United States, and the military cam- 
paigns of wars fought on American soil. 
Many of these either present a crowded ap- 
pearance in certain sections, e.g., map 117; 
or the names are indistinct and difficult to 
read, e.g., map 35. All other maps, spe- 
cifically those on political, social and eco- 
nomic subjects are in black and white. Some 
of these are quite satisfactory, but in others 
the types of shading used, either in the legend 
or in the map itself, are difficult to distin- 
guish from one another, e.g., map 144. 
This second printing of the Historical 
Atlas of the United States corrects many 
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of the errors in the first printing which ap- 
peared early in 1944. Words formerly mis- 
spelled are spelled correctly ; more accurate 
and truly descriptive titles are selected for 
some maps, e.g., maps 37, 128-31 and 230; 
explanatory notes have been added to eluci- 
date the meaning of certain maps or of their 
titles, e.g., map 213; and in some cases, 
inaccuracies in boundaries have been cor- 
_ tected. Some boundaries, however, are still 
incorrect, for instance, that of Texas in 1850 
on maps 69 and 80. Errors of other types, 
e.g., the date of settlement of Vincennes on 
map 32, and the statement concerning the 
constitutions of Kansas in the legend of map 
154, still remain to mar the quality of a work 
which is, by and large, a very useful book 
for the historical student. 

The value of the atlas is enhanced by a 
good table of contents and a thorough in- 
dex. Each of the five sections of the atlas 
has a short introduction of about two pages 
but these do not compare in extent, interest, 
or value with the map studies of Dixon 
Ryan Fox in Harper’s Atlas of American 
History. 

The book is strongly bound in bright blue 
buckram and the paper is of fair quality. 

To summarize, the most valuable char- 
acteristic of this atlas is its breadth of scope, 
while its chief defects are a certain lack of 
clarity in many of its maps and inaccuracy 
in detail. However, since it contains much 
material hitherto not available in any school 
atlas and is moderately priced, the second 
printing of the Historical Atlas of the 
United States is recommended for school and 
college libraries and for personal use. 


The Home Book of Quotations, Clas- 
sical and Modern; selected and ar- 
ranged by Burton Stevenson. 4th ed. rev. 
24%cm. Philadelphia, The Blakiston 
Co., 1944; distributed by Dodd, Mead & 


Co., New York, cl1934, 1937, 1944. 

2811p. buckram $15. 

The 1944 edition of this well-known work 
includes approximately 70,000 quotations 
arranged alphabetically by subject with topic 
subdivisions. An index to authors and a de- 
tailed word-index to the quotations, which 
is arranged alphabetically by leading words 
and phrases, provide additional approaches 
to the content of the volume. The Subscrip- 
tion Books Committee has not reviewed 
earlier editions. The first edition (1934) is 
listed in Mudge, Guide to Reference Books, 
sixth edition, page 234-35; the second 
(1935) and the third (1937) are listed in 
the supplement to the Guide, Reference 
Books of 1935-1937, page 35. According 
to Miss Mudge’s note, the third edition was 
actually a revision and enlargement: 

“A revision and enlargement of the Ist 
and 2d eds., enlarged by 26p. in the main 
part and 168p. in the index. Material added 
includes: (1) a considerable body of ad- 
ditional quotations and notes, some of these 
added in the main body of quotations and 
others in the appendix, p.2273-98, and (2) 
many entries in the index.” 

In the edition under review, the prefa- 
tory note is as follows: “Ever since the pub- 
lication of the third edition of this book in 
1937, it has been under the critical eyes of 
a great many people, as well as those of the 
compiler, and in the course of these six 
years various misprints and errors of text and 
attribution have been discovered, all of which 
have been corrected in the present edition. 
In addition to this, a few well-known quo- 
tations which had been overlooked have been 
added, several mysteries of authorship have 
been cleared up, scores of the ascriptions have 
been made more definite, the biographical 
data have been brought up to date, and some 
needed entries have been inserted in the 
index. ...” The book is identified on the 
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title-page as “Fourth edition revised,” and 
on the jacket as ‘Fourth edition revised and 
enlarged.” 

The number of pages in the third and 
fourth editions is identical. On page 2298 
of the appendix, about thirty lines have 
been added. Death dates for more than 
forty persons have been inserted in the index 
of authors. An error in the index entry for 
Plotinus, now Plotius Firmus, has been cor- 
rected. 

While the preface states that a few well- 
known quotations which had been over- 
looked have been added, search fails to find 
any of Winston Churchill’s since 1906, any 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s since 1936, any 
of Stalin’s, any reference to the “four free- 
doms,” “pass the ammunition,” “blood, 
sweat, and tears,” any new quotations on 
patriotism, war, or history, which might be 
expected in a 1944 book of quotations. How- 
ever, no claims of extensive changes or ad- 
ditions were made. 

The book is strongly bound in red buck- 
ram, print and paper are excellent, and 
the index and classified material are easy 
to use. 

If the third edition is owned, the fourth 
will probably not be needed. Stevenson’s 
Home Book of Quotations is recommended. 


Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature 1890-1899, with 
Supplementary Indexing 1900-1922; ed. 
by Helen Grant Cushing and Adah V. 
Morris. 2v. 26cm. New York, The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1944. buckram. Serv- 
ice basis; minimum charge $18. 

“The 19th Century Readers’ Guide 1890- 
1899 was undertaken to supply the demand 
for an index to periodicals of this time, 
which, in contrast with Poole’s Index, would 
use a standard list of subject headings and 
cross references, and especially would in- 


clude author entries. The two volumes 
which cover this period form an author, sub- 
ject and illustrator index to the material in 
fifty-one periodicals (1003 volumes), an in- 
dex to the book reviews and a title index to 
the short stories, novels, plays and poems.” 
—Preface. 

The majority of periodicals indexed are 
literary but about one third are in the fields 
of history and education, religion, folklore, 
economics, science, geography and travel. 
Seven were not indexed by Poole. Indexing 
for the following periodicals has been con- 
tinued past 1899 to the date of their first 
appearance in some other Wilson index: 
American Historical Review, Bookman 
(London), Cornhill Magazine, Edinburgh 
Review, English Historical Review, Hib- 
bert Journal, Journal of American Folk-lore, 
National Geographic Magazine, PMLA, 
Poet Lore, Quarterly Review, Science, Se- 
wanee Review, and Yale Review. In the 
case of the National Geographic, indexing 
goes back to the first issue (1888). The . 
publishers hope ultimately “to carry the in- 
dexing back to the Civil War in a second 
section and to 1800 in a third.” 

Since Poole’s Index deals with five times 
as many titles as are covered here, the Nine- 
teenth Century Readers’ Guide does not 
supersede the earlier work. Lists of entries 
for selected subjects and authors might ac- 
cordingly be misleading and unfair to both 
works. Nonetheless, the following figures, 
supplied by the Wilson Company, are re- 
vealing and significant: “In Poole the av- 
erage number of entries per volume is 37; 
in the Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide 
it is 217. In Poole the average number of 
entries per periodical for this ten year period 
is 524; in the Nineteenth Century Readers’ 
Guide it is 3466.” According to the pref+ 
ace, authors’ names have been supplied for 
thousands of anonymous articles and more 
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than 13,000 poems are arranged by title un- 
der that subject. 

This is a modern index of the sort we 
have come to expect from the Wilson Com- 
pany, an index which facilitates work with 
an important group of journals and calls 
attention to materials which have been avail- 
able till now only to the most indefatigable 
worker. It is recommended to any library 
which concerns itself with affairs of the 
period covered. 


Warships of the World; ed. by Roger 
Kafka and Roy L. Pepperburg. New 
York, Cornell Maritime Press, 1944. 
xiii, 1038p. illus. (incl. diagrs.) cloth $15. 
The editors of the magazine, Sea Power, 

official publication of the Navy League of 

the United States, have compiled the first 
issue of an American yearbook, similar to 

Jane’s Fighting Ships,* the British classic, 

which has been issued annually for the last 

forty-seven years. The editors of the Ameri- 
can book acknowledge in their introduction 
the debt of gratitude which they owe to 

Jane’s. 

This indebtedness is reflected in the ar- 
rangement which follows that of Jane’s, ex- 
cept that in Warships of the World, the 
vessels of the United States Navy are placed 
first, with other navies following in alpha- 
betical order by name of country. Jane’s 
Fighting Ships lists the naval craft of Great 
Britain first. Each book, quite naturally, 
emphasizes the importance of its own coun- 
try’s fleet, but not to the point of under- 
estimating other navies. 

Comparison of the technical information 
given in both books about carriers, battle- 
ships, destroyers, and other vessels, shows 
that Jane’s includes most of the information 
found in Warships of the World and that it 


* The 1943-44 edition of Jane’s Fighting Ships 
was used for comparisons made in this review. 


gives additional data not found in the Amer- 
ican book. For many vessels both books give 
the name of the ship, dates either when 
launched and commissioned, or in the case 
of Jane’s, when “laid down” and completed, 
the name of builder, standard displacement, 
length, beam, draft, normal complement, 
horsepower, speed, machinery, armor, arma- 
ment, aircraft if carried, and catapults. 
Both books sometimes give the place where 
the vessel was built. Warships of the World 
gives the ship number in the case of American 
vessels. This is not always given in Jane’s. 

Comparison of information concerning 
the battleship “Nevada,” for example, shows 
that Jane’s furnishes the same technical in- 
formation, including the ship number, as the 
American book. It also lists facts not found 
in Warships of the World, as, for example, 
the water-line length, maximum draft, size 
of bulkheads, fuel capacity, radius of action, 
weight of machinery, and other details. On 
the other hand, Warships of the World gives 
an account of the “Nevada” during the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, which 
Jane’s describes more briefly. 

The U.S. heavy cruiser “Pensacola” is 
more fully described in Jane’s than by Kafka 
and Pepperburg. Her aluminum fittings 
and paint, welded structure, fuel capacity, 
and cruising radius are found only in the 
British book. In the case of United States 
landing craft, Warships of the W orld shows 
details not found in Jane’s. 

The American book also describes the ex- 
ploits of American, British, and French 
naval craft, from battleships and cruisers to 
the tiny P T boats, during the present war. 
In the case of a lost vessel, as the U.S. car- 
rier “Hornet” or the British destroyer 
“Hardy,” a brief historical sketch is given 
with a short account of the battles in which 
she took part. Some of this material, but 
not all of it, is also found in the ““War Loss” 
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section of Jane's Fighting Ships. The 
American book does not mention the later 
carrier “Hornet,” which Jane’s includes. 

Both works are well illustrated with re- 
productions of photographs, which are, in 
a number of instances, clearer in Warships of 
the World than in Jane’s. Both give the 
sources of photographs. Jane’s includes, too, 
the year in which each was taken. Each 
book gives clear line drawings showing the 
profile of battleships, cruisers, some destroy- 
ers and smaller craft. Jane’s Fighting Ships 
also often includes a deck plan. 

Each book has some extra features, e.g., 
the short list of British warship builders in 
Jane’s, and the list of principal shipyards of 
the world in Warships of the World. In 
neither case do the extra features add greatly 
to the value of the book, as such information 
is available in other reference books. 

Each book has a good index by name of 
ship. 

Warships of the World does not replace 
Jane’s, but it does supplement it. Although 
in some technical details it is less informa- 
tive, its emphasis upon American naval craft 
and events, its readable style, clear illustra- 
tions, larger type, and more convenient size 
lend to it a popular appeal lacking in Jane’s. 

Libraries or reference departments that 
can afford them will want both volumes. 
If only one can be purchased, choice can 
be based upon the type of patron to be 
served. If a high percentage of patrons are 
technical men, Jane’s will be more useful. 
If the volume must meet equally the demands 
of groups with diversified interests, as in 
smaller, general libraries, Warships of the 
W orld would be first choice. 


World Words, Recommended Pro- 
nunciations; by W. Cabell Greet. 
23%cm. New York, Published for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System by the 


Columbia University Press, 1944. viii, 

402p. cloth $3. 

“In this book of World Words, about 
twelve thousand names and words are pro- 
nounced. They include the battlefields and 
air force objectives of the past two years, 
the likely places of attack during the com- 
ing months, names that will figure in the 
peace and appear on the air routes, names 
of important persons, and words that are 
difficult for broadcasters.” —Preface. 

World Words is a revised and enlarged 
edition of the author’s War Words which 
appeared in 1943. Considerable material 
has been added to all sections of World 
Words. It contains approximately three 
times as many words as War Words. The 
material for both books first appeared in 
separate bulletins issued by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s Production Depart- 
ment under the title Recommended Pronun- 
ciations. A hundred or more persons with 
knowledge of the languages of the countries 
involved contributed their judgments on the 
pronunciations used. 

The book is intended to assist American 
radio speakers and the pronunciation adopted 
is that “of common sense, guided by the fact 
that CBS is a national American network 
. .. we look for what is national, contempo- 
rary, and reputable.” 

The introduction is a discussion of the 
rules for the English pronunciation of words 
from twenty-seven foreign languages. 
“These notes are intended to inform the 
user . . . of the premises underlying the 
pronunciation given in the list and to enable 
him in some languages to construct pro- 
nunciations of names that, unfortunately, 
will have been omitted.” Regarding the 
Anglicizing of foreign names, the introduc- 
tion points out that, unless the name has 
been Anglicized in English dictionaries, 
“the rule, or the aspiration, is to adopt the 
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foreign pronunciation insofar as it can be 
rendered by customary English sounds in the 
phrasing and rhythm of an English sen- 
tence.” This section of the book also in- 
cludes a short bibliography of useful refer- 
ence works on pronunciation, an index to 
abbreviations, and a pronunciation key. 

In the body of the book, a three-column 
page is used. Both personal and geographic 
names are listed and identified in the first 
column, e.g., Rokossovsky, K. (Rus. gen- 
eral) ; Oise (Fr., riv.). In the second col- 
umn, pronunciation is given by respelling in 
a simplified Websterian alphabet. The only 
exception is the use of the symbol schwa for 
all unstressed vowels, however spelled, 
which are sounded “uh” when spoken. In 
the third column, the words are respelled 
phonetically, the letters having their cus- 
tomary English values. 

In addition to words made prominent by 
the war, there are included some words 
that have two or more accepted pronuncia- 
tions. In such cases the alternative pro- 
nunciations are given. See and see also ref- 
erences are freely used from the alternate 
to the preferred spelling, from one form of 
a word to another, and from the foreign 
word to the Anglicized form. 

Although intended for the same general 
type of user as the NBC Handbook of Pro- 
nunciation,* World Words supplements 
rather than duplicates the earlier work. 
Both volumes include approximately the 
same number of words. However, personal 
and geographical names are in the minority 
among words listed in the NBC Handbook, 
since its purpose is to present accepted pro- 
nunciation for 12,000 frequently mispro- 
nounced words, many of them “perfectly 


* J. F. Bender, comp., NBC Handbook of Pro- 
nunciation (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
©1943), 289p. $2.75. 


familiar and not perplexing to the ordinary 
educated individual.” The standard is 
“General American” (Western and Middle 
Western) and only one pronunciation is in- 
cluded for each word. The pronunciation 
used by well-known radio broadcasters has 
been adopted for most of the words included. 
In this volume, as in World Words, a three- 
column page is used and the pronunciation 
list is transcribed twice. The NBC Hand- 
book, however, uses a respelling with dia- 
critical marking, and the International 
Phonetic Alphabet. Personal names given 
are not all contemporary but include his- 
toric personages whose names are frequently 
used and are difficult to pronounce. Thus 
the NBC Handbook is helpful for the pro- 
nunciation of some 12,000 words in daily 
use which are often mispronounced. World 
W ords, on the other hand, is helpful for the 
pronunciation of an equivalent number of 
personal and place names of current inter- 
est. 

The material in World Words is as up to 
date as can be expected. Personages and 
places mentioned in the news since the out- 
break of the war and up to the time the 
book was published may usually be found. 
The format of the book is satisfactory. 

Because it is limited in the number and 
types of words included, this book will not 
take the place of the more extensive pro- 
nouncing gazetteers; nor will it answer all 
types of pronunciation questions. It will, 
however, be a definite help to the general 
reader, or library, needing material on the 
current pronunciation of words, particularly 
personal and geographical names. Large li- 
braries having many pronunciation questions 
will find the book a worth-while quick ref- 
erence work as well as a useful addition to 
their collection on pronunciation. It is rec- 
ommended. 
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